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Leading Issues in the 


Education of the Blind 
By Donald G. Morgan 


_ In the 1830’s and ’40’s, when universal education was a new planet 
on the intellectual horizon, it was the custom for those pioneering 
_ in the education of the blind in this country to carry their appeals 
| to State legislative halls. In one State after another these leaders 
'. urged the need of public support for special schools. The response 
_ was almost universally immediate, especially as skepticism con- 
_ cerning the practicability of the project quickly dissolved when 
legislators witnessed the facility with which blind pupils used their 
recently invented tools—embossed books. In 1846, seventeen years 
after the organization of Perkins Institution, the pioneer school 
_ which he directed, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe wrote: “It is certain 
that the simple reading by blind children of a few lines from a 


_. book aided more to create and endow the institutions now existing 


391 


_ than all other things put together. 
It is significant that in April 1937 two blind pupils were brought 
_ with embossed books and writing equipment into another legis- 
lative hall. This time, however, the place was Washington, D. C.; 
the observers, a sub-committee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate of the United States. Again the appeal was 


' for financial aid, this time from the Federal Government. ‘The 


leaders stressed the need for Federal support of the States in their 
programs of education for all the physically handicapped. It is clear, 
whatever the financial arrangements may be, that the education of 


_. those without sight is now a problem of national concern, requiring 


national as well as local and State support for its solution. In our 
_ discussion of the issues confronting the administrators of this special 
branch of education, that trend toward dependence on Federal 
support will frequently be discernible. 

Again, the education of the blind, like general education, has 


become in many ways a science. The technique of ‘experimental 


| research has found wide adoption. Many of the forty-nine residen+ 


i 1Report of Perkins Institution (1846), p. 19. Ole (*/ 
+7 
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tial and the twenty-four day schools are themselves carrying on 
carefully planned programs of investigation. In addition, these local 
efforts receive direction and correlation by such central clearing 
agencies as the American Foundation for the Blind and the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. All this research finds 
justification, if only in a more careful definition and clarification of 
issues. Furthermore, it has brought to light two significant truths: 
first, that a great proportion of cases of blindness might have been 
prevented under proper measures of safety, sanitation, and therapy; 
and second, that less than 10 per cent of the total blind population 
is of school age. A comprehensive program will provide not only 
instruction for the eight or nine thousand children, but also rehabil- 
itation and training for the ninety thousand or more adults. It is 
well to indicate both these truths—that much blindness is pre- 
ventable, and that generally it is an incident of adulthood—even 
though necessity limits the scope of this article to the problems 
actually facing those engaged in educating blind children. 


I 


In turning to these problems themselves, it may be convenient to 
hazard a further generalization. The recently concluded first 
century of the education of the blind concerned itself not so much 
with basic school organization and content of instruction as with 
methods of instruction. It was not until we had the marvel of 
raised-letter printing that reading and instruction became really 
feasible. Later years brought at least three other systems of em- 
bossing, all of them based on the more tangible method of raised 
dots, and the “battle of the types” was waged heatedly for decades. 
Now, however, the Braille system, having been adopted interna- 
tionally, is standard, and today instruction finds further enrichment 
through the use of the radio, the talking-book machine, which plays 
books recorded phonographically, and embossed maps. Currently, 
the Federal Government is appropriating over $400,000 annually 
for the production of some of these aids. 

Other issues of method arose during this first century. Blind 
children have a peculiar need for wide and varied experience 
throughout their school years. Many objects they would know only 
as ‘words without systematic experiencing. The recent impact of 
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the ideas of progressive education on these schools has produced a 
richer activity program, both in and out of the classroom, and has 
gone far toward solving the question of object-study. 

‘Again, for many years the schools felt the need for trained, 
capable teachers. In 1920 Perkins Institution responded and, in 
conjunction with Harvard University, initiated courses to train 
students in the special problems and techniques of this education. 
More recently the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind in New York City arranged special courses in connection with 
Columbia. The vital lack of tools of measurement long hindered 
scientific advance in this field, till in recent years it absorbed the 
interest of Professor Samuel Hayes of Mt. Holyoke College. Largely 
through his investigations, administrators of schools for the blind 
are now able to ascertain with reasonable accuracy the intelligence, 
the aptitudes, and the degree of achievement of their pupils. Thus, 
at the opening of the second century, these educators find already 
answered many of the problems of how to teach. Most of the issues 
confronting them today are those of where and what to teach. 

Certain minority groups among the school population present 
problems of great complexity. Yet because of the technical nature 
of modern society and the growing concern of government, Federal 
as well as State, for the lot of the physically handicapped, the grad- 
uates of these schools are finding increasing difficulty in making a 
satisfactory adjustment in social and economic life. Never simple of 
solution, these problems have grown steadily more complex. What 
kind of school will be best calculated to bridge the gap between 
school life and adult social life? For what type and degree of eco- 
nomic activity should the schools prepare their pupils? These are 
the basic issues, but before considering them let us first survey 
a few of the residual issues arising out of the question of method. 


II 


Modern research and experience have cast many shadows over the 
ingenuous beliefs of early law-makers. Those early observations of 
the reading abilities of blind pupils—too often only the superior 
pupils—led to the conclusion that schools must be created in which 
all blind children should receive a broad, well-rounded education. 
They had in their minds the concept of the “average” sightless pupil 
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—a concept no more valid than that of the “average” seeing pupil, 
or the “‘average” American. 

Such a concept, carried to its logical conclusion, would lead to 
classroom chaos. Assume that these “average” pupils found their 
grades on the basis of chronological age, and envisage a classroom of 
11-year-old pupils—for example at Perkins Institution. A more 
heterogeneous group of children could scarcely be imagined. Among 
her pupils, the teacher assigned to instruct them might discover 
the following children:—one boy of brilliant intelligence, eager to 
learn, and impatient at delays in procedure; two or three children 
of decidedly low I. Q., slow and halting in their reading, and totally 
ignorant of all but the most concrete terms; three or four boys and 
girls whose degree of vision is so high as to permit them, if not 
watched, to read the raised dots in their books with their eyes; a 
girl having, in addition to her visual defect, a deficiency in hearing 
so marked as to prevent her from following the ordinary class dis- 
cussion. Nor can we dispose of the five or six others comprising the 
class with the words “‘average intelligence,” or “average degree of 
blindness.” Each is an individual, and may have other limitations 
besides the visual. 

Such a class grouping would obviously inhibit individual progress, 
if not threaten the nervous stability of the teacher in charge. The 
description may, however, emphasize one important point—that 
within the school population are extreme variations, not only of 
the degree of vision, but of hearing, of intelligence, and of such 
further factors as social background, physical condition, and re- 
cency of blindness. Each of these variations constitutes a challenge 
to teachers and administrators. Each must be recognized and 
considered in planning school methods. 

The existence of numerous partially blind pupils has for long 
baffled educators. This is true even though public schools in urban 
centers have absorbed into their sight-saving classes many pupils 
with sight enough to read large-type books under special classroom 
conditions. In New England, with the exception of Connecticut, 
any child having less than one-tenth vision in the better eye after 
full scientific correction is automatically sent to Perkins Institution 
for his education; yet even this medically scientific classification 
admits many who resent the exclusively tactual and auditory pro- 
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cedure of the classroom. The capacities and outlooks of these semi- 
sighted pupils are wholly divergent from those of the totally blind; 
yet since the schools are geared to the needs of the second group, 
those having. useful vision must conform.” 

Furthermore, there is considerable evidence to show that the 
movement for prevention of blindness has raised the proportion of 
the partial-vision group. Thus the problem is far from solved. 
Certain residential schools have attempted solutions by establishing 
special classes for these special groups. The resulting demand for 
special quarters, special visual materials, and specially trained teach- 
ers only complicates school administration. 

Not only does the degree of blindness thus complicate matters, 
but many pupils are impeded in educational progress by additional 
handicaps. This may be caused either by a general constitutional 
weakness or diseased state, of which the blindness is only one of 


several outward evidences, or may be the result of the ravages of 


a virulent disease in childhood. 'To this group belong the deaf-blind. 
Although this group of pupils numbers perhaps no more than one 
hundred in the whole United States, its existence constitutes one of 
the great challenges to the science of education. Modern educators 


find encouragement from earlier successes like the epochal work of 


Dr. Howe with Laura Bridgeman after 1837, and of the late Anne 
Sullivan Macy with her brilliant pupil, Helen Keller. For five 
years Perkins Institution has devoted a special department to the 
instruction of these deaf-blind pupils, with a current enrollment 
of fifteen. A second center for educating such pupils is now being 
projected in the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind. The whole matter appears to be in its infancy. There is 
much to support the plausibility of a national center for the deaf- 
blind. But should this be independent, or affiliated with a school 
for the deaf, or with a school for the blind? The sense of touch 
being recognized as the sole remaining avenue of instruction for 
these pupils, what of the relative merits of such varied techniques 
as the manual alphabet, the aural speech method, and the electric- 
vibration bone-conduction method? What should be the ultimate 
objectives of the education of these pupils? That is, for what sort of 


2The distinction finds expression in pupil parlance, the groups calling themselves ‘“‘semi’s” and 
ee ”? 
goats. 
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social and economic adjustment should they be trained? All these © 
are queries to be solved only by time and further scientific investiga- 
tion. 

A far more numerous group of doubly deficient pupils is that of 
the low-ability blind. It is conceivable that the policy of limiting 
classes to ten or twelve pupils enables teachers to plan work to the 
mutual advantage of both medium and superior pupils. But the 
most perplexing problem of method concerns the appropriate treat- 
ment of that substantial proportion of pupils who, for reasons 
mentioned above, come to school limited in intelligence as well as 
vision. Should these pupils be grouped in small coaching classes? 
Should they be diverted into special departments for manual, in- 
dustrial training? Should they be sent to special schools, established 
to meet their special needs? Each of these alternatives has value, 
and doubtless no one of them will adequately supply the answer. 
Following the example of other schools, Perkins Institution is 
currently abandoning its traditional division of classes on the basis 
of sex, and substituting division on the basis of intelligence. Like- 
wise it is the experience of this and other schools that greater edu- 
cational dividends follow the creation of the industrial department. 

Furthermore, the administrators of the New England school are 
presently to open a separate farm school for the training of the 
retarded pupils in useful vocations, freed from the needless com- 
petition of superior pupils, and freeing these in turn from the 
limitations imposed by a group of less capable pupils. In this experi- 
ment the American institution follows the experience of England.® 

From these considerations it appears that future policy must 
regard the education of the blind not as a single specialized depart- 
ment, but as a group of highly specialized sections within the one 
department. Pupils must find their appropriate niches. The prin- 
ciple must be that of a humanized filing system rather than of a 
book-shelf. 

Ill 


As has already been pointed out, the more basic issues confront- 
ing educators of the blind spring from the demand that the schools 


8See the recently published Education of the Blind, A Survey Report of a Joint Committee of 
the College of Teachers of the Blind and the National Institute for the Blind (London: Edward 


Arnold & Company, 1936), pp. 31-34. 
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prepare pupils for a satisfactory and successful adjustment to future 
adult living. In this after-school life pupils must find a place both 
socially and economically. An enigma for teachers of the seeing, 
the problem of adjustment to a dynamic society assumes gigantic 
proportions for teachers whose pupils are at the outset physically 
limited. 

To consider first the question of social adjustment, two issues 
arise. It is a commonplace that a serious physical handicap, where 
it does not cause emotional maladjustments, may emphasize them. 
Somehow, despite their limitations, these pupils must find an active 
contributory place in home and community life. To achieve this 
goal, educators of the blind have sought, first, to promote an intelli- 
gent understanding on the part of the public, and second, to develop 
these children themselves in the give-and-take of healthy social 
living. 

Whether or not they have succeeded in educating the public it 
is impossible accurately to determine. Certainly since their found- 
ing, these schools have felt that to be their peculiar mission. Yet 
public opinion in many quarters persists in classifying blind children 
as unfortunate, rather than individualizing them as responsible 
citizens, each with something of his own to contribute. This aim 
has been the motive behind much of our Federal legislation. The 
Federal Government, by supporting education, rehabilitation, and 
employment, would set a valuable example for the public at large. 
There is cause, however, for fearing a public reaction; individual 
citizens may disclaim private and local responsibility in the belief 
that an all-provident government has made ample provision finan- 
cially and otherwise. ; 

Yet there are forces at work to create a more intelligent and 
receptive public. One of these forces is that of example, for in 
innumerable walks of life those without sight have nevertheless 
achieved notable distinction. In professions like law, medicine, and 
teaching, in business, and in trades, a host of individual successes 
have gone far to create a wider realization of capacities of the 
handicapped. Again, the whole trend of social-service theory is to 
individualize rather than to classify; this technique of considering 
each case on its merits may clearly influence popular conceptions. 
Finally, it is conceivable that the advent of the “Seeing Eye” guide 
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dog may do much to dispel the traditional concept of the helpless 
blind. In a way uniquely dramatic, more than three hundred of 
these dogs are currently helping their masters fill constructive places 
in the community. 

The other requirement of social adjustment—the development 
of pupils in social living—has occupied somewhat more recent at- 
tention. As an issue it strikes deep into the very organization of 
schools. An authoritative survey of the blind in the United States, 
published at the close of the first century of this type of education, 
emphasizes the inception and growth of the day-school movement 
after 1900.* During this period at least twenty-four cities have 
established special classes in their public-school systems, not only 
for the partially seeing, but for pupils without sight. Pupils attend 
these Braille classes during the day, but live at home in the normal 
social environment of the family. It is supposed that on gradua- 
tion they will enter the community with social habits and attitudes 
far superior to those of pupils who have spent their entire school 
lives in the sheltered atmosphere of institutions. To meet this 
criticism, certain residential schools, like Perkins Institution, and 
the schools in Baltimore and Philadelphia, have adopted the cottage 
system, with pupils and teachers living together in smaller groups, 
more akin to family life. In defense of the institution, they urge 
the benefits of perfected equipment and techniques and of a 
controlled environment in which pupils will receive the normal 
cooperative treatment so frequently denied them at home. 

Clearly the issue is far from simple and will doubtless persist for 
years. The desirable solution probably lies in a closer understanding 
between the two types of school. Superior pupils from normal 
city homes may gain best results at the day classes, perhaps after a 
short period of instruction in residential schools. Pending creation 
of other facilities, other pupils may gain most from attendance at 
the residential school. A primary objective of teaching in both 
quarters must be a normal social outlook on the part of every pupil. 


IV 


Always a challenge, the question of the economic adjustment of 
blind children has in late years assumed an extreme of complexity. 


“Harry Best, Blindness and the Blind in the United States (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934). Pp. 342-346. 
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To what extent can schools for the blind attain the ideal of economic 
self-support for their pupils? The answer to that question would 
obviously have untold bearing on what the schools should teach. 
And if it was a consideration in 1832, it is a dilemma today. The 
painstaking handicraft has done economic obeisance before the 
machine. Workers in industry, to survive in competition, must be 
swift, dexterous, precise; and for all, the rule is early retirement. 
Employers who might otherwise find a place for handicapped 
workers are prevented from so doing by the industrial accident 
regulations. Modern industry, with its precision production and 
its profit margins, has given rise to the unfortunate concept of the 
“unemployables.” 

Further complications have flowed from the concern of govern- 
ment in the question. A majority of States have created administra- 
tive commissions for the welfare of the blind, and in many of them 
financial assistance is distributed to those in need in the form of 
pensions. In 1935 this movement met with Federal support. ‘Title 
X of the Social Security Act authorized the appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds to assist State programs in financial aid of the blind. 
In the future the Federal Government will match State disburse- 
ments up to $15 a month per person provided that, in the view of the 
Social Security Board, these programs accord with certain prescribed 
administrative requirements. In practice the selection of candi- 
dates for this aid rests with local and State authorities. Many edu- 
cators fear that the award in too many cases will be made merely 
on the basis of blindness, rather than on economic incapacity. 

Other legislation, enacted or merely proposed, tends to invoke 
the participation of the Federal Office of Education in the question. 
The Randolph-Sheppard Act, passed in 1936, permits qualified 
blind persons to operate vending stands in Federal buildings, and 
delegates to this office the supervision of license-granting by the 
State commissions. The Act further authorizes the Office of Educa- 
tion to “make surveys throughout the United States of industries, 
with a view to obtaining information that will assist blind persons 
to obtain employment”—and to make this information available 
to the public, and to agencies for the blind. The Office will receive 
even more extensive duties in case of the final passage of the Senate 
bill mentioned at the outset of this article. This bill grants the 
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Office complete control over the allotment of the $11,000,000 con- 
templated by that bill as the contribution of the Federal Government 
to State programs for the education of the physically handicapped. 

From all this there can be no doubt of the complexity of the 
problems facing those who conduct the schools for the sightless. 
Will their pupils find opportunity for self-support, either complete 
or contributory? Will failure to find these opportunities cause them 
to classify themselves as “unemployables,” and to demand some form 
of government pension? Questions like these are perplexing to 
educators of the blind. Without solving them there can be no so- 
lution to certain basic issues of what to teach. 

One of the issues yet unsolved is an adequate familiarity with all 
the vocations in which one with little or no sight may effectively 
participate. One student of the problem has recently written: 
“With the growth of technological unemployment, an increasingly 
large part of the American people is engaged in providing services; 
and it is here and in salesmanship or small retail businesses that our 
blind people would seem to have the best chance.’” 

Individual schools have gained much through experience and 
research. Further light has been shed by the studies of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. Yet the problem is extensive, and further 
complicated by rapid changes in the technology of trades and com- 
mercial life. 

Again, assuming an adequate knowledge of the available voca- 
tions, to what extent are schools entitled to go in providing guidance 
and education for their pupils? For financial or other reasons, most 
schools have yet to provide comprehensive programs of vocational 
preparation. Some, like Perkins Institution, have felt this their 
unique function, and have provided systematic guidance of pupils 
toward fields of work. 

What should be the role of trade-training in the curriculum? 
What stress on instruction in specific vocations? Will it be possible 
for these schools to maintain the present policy of duplicating in 
general the broad education provided in regular public schools for 
the seeing? Should they abandon that idea for all but the superior 
pupils, and provide trade training for the rest? If the vocational 


’Benjamin Berinstein, ““A New Approach to the Vocational Rehabilitation of the Blint,” Ovt- 
look for the Blind (December 1936), p. 183. 
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problem is difficult in public schools, it is extreme in these special 
schools. 

Again, what brand of citizenship should be the objective of the 
enlightened curriculum? For many complete vocational success 
may be improbable, and ultimately dependence on government 
support a likelihood. With this prospect, will not the insistence on 
economic independence constitute a hollow mockery for the less 
talented? Yet few educators would wish to withhold from this 
minority of youth such traditional American ideals as individual 
initiative and equality of opportunity. 

A final concern in building the curriculum, closely related with 
these, is the importance to be assumed by training for leisure time. 
Music in its many branches today finds its place in the curriculum 
because of the recreation and diversion it affords. ‘The same reason 
supports the inclusion of instruction in literature and many of the 
arts and crafts. Yet the question of appropriate emphasis on 
activities for leisure time depends on the solution of the vocational 
issue. To attain economic success, a blind pupil must attain a high 
degree of facility in his vocation; the education required will permit 
only a minimum of time for attention to recreational training. 

Material advance toward the solution of these issues must await 
further investigation and experimentation. Better content as well 
as better method in this education will grow only out of the accu- 
mulated findings of individual workers, schools, and social agencies 
the country over. These are problems which require not merely 
the tireless devotion and thought of individual teachers and ad- 
ministrators, but also a rigorous humility—the basis of harmony 
and cooperation. They are problems demanding the sympathetic 
attention of private organizations, both local and national. They 
claim the interest of employers who might find it possible, without 
loss, to allot certain phases of production to those lacking sight. 
Above all, the solution of the problems requires clarification of the 
position of the government. All these groups must be brought, 
figuratively at least, to the round table. In the education of the 
blind there is no room for institutionalization and complacency, 
and there is much room for coérdinated effort. 


One Program for Training College 
Administrators and Teachers 
By Edwin B. Stevens 


Tue possibility of training leaders has challenged thinkers from 
an early time, In Plato’s Meno, Socrates is represented as obtainin 
agreement to a statement that virtue is something Themistocles 
Pericles, and the other great men of Athens had that their sons di 
not possess. Surely, so the argument runs, if virtue’could be taught ~ 
the best instruction would have been ven nse for their sons. 7 
quote from Jowett’s translation: f : 


ec 


. the results seem'to be, if we are at all Makes in our view, 
Ai virtue is neither ‘natural nor acquired, but an instinct 
given by God to the virtuous. Nor is the instinct accom- 
panied by reason unless there may be supposed to be among 
statesmen any one who is also the educator of statesmen. 
And if there be such an one, he may be said to be among the 
living what Tiresias was amon the dead, who alone, accord- 
ing to Homer, of those in the world salle has understanding; 
but the rest flit as shadows.’ i \ 


vA , : 

Society has acted on th “ theory chy this elusive talent whicl © 
characterizes leaders may* be taught and has dedicated college. : 
and universities to this service. At the same time we have pro. 
ceeded on the opposite/plan, competing with one another to plac: 
in responsible positions the divinely endowed} % witness the coache ~ 
scrambling for the natural” athletes, Hollywood for its stars, a = 
corporations for Ahigh- powered executives. Both training an _ 
endowment are €ndoubted factors; but since only the former ma 
be changed, we tend to emphasize education and to inimize abi 
ity, or, what, As worse, to confuse the issue by considering trainin; 
as if it were operating in artificial rather than actual situations 
A basic fallacy assumes that each citizen has ability equal to that o 
any other, which only waits on opportunity to become effective 
A nursery jingle runs, “Each American boy is a king, quoth youn, ~ 
Hoy; for a crown always grows on his head.” 
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